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IH Gs AL have been impressed by 

1, WA; the difference in the pub- 
te lic mood concerning the 
current presidential campaign. It 
is so much different from the two 
previous campaigns of 1952 and 
1956. Whereas Eisenhower and 
Stevenson elicited dedicated and 
enthusiastic followers, Kennedy 
and Nixon seemingly collect ad- 
herents who do not love the one 
so much as they dislike the other. 
This negative approach does little 
to crystallize the public concept 
of the role of the presidency and 
goal of the government and the 
nation. It is hoped that the candi- 
dates as they swing around among 
the fifty states will talk about the 
issues that face us and the pur- 
poses we must support. Their sup- 
porters, too, should stop feeding 
distrust and grapple with princi- 
ples and procedures. Only in this 
way can the people make an in- 
telligent choice on positive and 
constructive grounds. 


With the dissolution of the 
Federated ‘Theological Faculty of 
the University of Chicago, the 
academic strait jacket has been 
removed from the curriculum of 
ine Meadville Theological School. 
it now becomes possible for Uni- 
‘arian Universalist ministerial stu- 
“ents to get a liberal education. 
‘Ve hope that they will take full 
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advantage of this opportunity. 
The new arrangements Meadville 
has made with the University of 
Chicago give much more latitude 
to the curriculum. We congratu- 
late Dr. Sidney Mead for pro- 
curing these benefits for Mead- 
ville. 

We are sorry that Dr. Mead is 
forsaking Meadville for the sunny 
climes of Claremont, California. 
His presidency of Meadville while 
short is a distinguished one. 

We welcome the Reverend Mal- 
colm Sutherland as the new Presi- 
dent of Meadville. Mr. Sutherland 
is a graduate of Meadville. He 
served Unitarian churches in Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, and Milton, 
Massachusetts. Most recently he 
has been the Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Charles W. Phillips, editor of 
the Bookman’s Notebook which 
appears regularly in UNiTy, has a 
book,-No Graven Image, which is 
now off the press. It may be pur- 
chased from the First Unitarian 
Church, 3114 Harney Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska, for $2.50. A re- 
view of No Graven Image, by Dr. 
John F. Hayward of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Divinity School, 
will be in the next issue of UNITY. 


The May-June issue of UNiTy 


_ dedicated to the memory of Jane 
Addams was very well received. 
Requests for copies came from 
many sources. There still are some 
extra copies available and they 
’ can be ordered through the Centre 
office. | 


The Modern Review, published 
in Calcutta, India, has a section 
entitled ‘Foreign Periodicals.”’ In 
the July 1960 issue there is printed 
a large portion of the article “A 
Century of Evolution” by John M. 
Morris. This article was first pub- 
lished in the March-April 1960 
issue of Unity. We are pleased to 
have Mr. Morris and UNITy recog- 
nized and quoted by our friends 
in India. 


Oftentimes a person wonders 
where he can put some money he 


can spare or will no longer need 
and know that it will be a con- 
structive contribution. The Abra- 
ham Lincoln Centre is an institu- 
tion which can provide such an 
opportunity. A charitable not-for- 
profit organization, it is doing 
much to combat delinquency and 
to constructively help people to 
help themselves. ‘Through its pub- 
lication of UNITy it attempts to 
spread liberal and humanitarian 
attitudes to an ever-increasing 
number. The Centre always is in 
need of funds. All contributions 
are greatly appreciated. If you are 
contemplating writing or revising 
your will, remember the Centre. 
Here is a sample phrasing you can 
use: “I will and bequeath to the 
Abraham Lincoln Centre, 700 
Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, IIli- 
ee a r 


Worth repeating— 


“This is the sin of moderation in the context of race relations 
today—the sin of weak decency. No one of us advocates violence. 
All of us want the problems of the South and the nation to be solved 
without force. It is too bad that good words like moderation and 
gradualism have been perverted and misused by those who would 
prevent all action. It is a fact that they are now used to sabotage 
all programs of compliance. In the context of the Deep South today, 
talk of moderation means do nothing, sit on your hands and wait. 
Let us abandon the pretense that we can talk our way out—that by 
mouthing platitudes we can escape the obligation of being decent.” 


Edward A. Cahill 
from ‘““The Sin of Moderation?’ 
UNITY, May-June, 1959 
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Freedom—For What? 


Max D. GAEBLER 


cinating pamphlet dis- 
43 (aay tributed by the Free Con- 
eregation—now the Unitarian 
Fellowship—of Sauk City entitled 
“Eduard Schroeter the Human- 
ist.” Schroeter was for twenty-nine 
years—from 1853 until 1882—the 
Speaker of the Sauk City Congre- 
gation. “Speaker’’ was the term 
used by such congregations to de- 
scribe their ministers, and Schroe- 
ter was the only Speaker the Sauk 
City Congregation has had in its 
more than a century of continuous 
existence. 

The pamphlet to which I refer 
is a reprint of two articles which 
appeared in the Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History in 1944 and 1945, 
and they were written by a former 
member of the University of Wis- 
consin History Department, Mr. 
J. J. Schlicher. In these articles 
Mr. Schlicher tells—all too briefly 
—an engaging segment of the fas- 
cinating, important, and tragic 
chapter in. American religious and 
intellectual history represented by 
the movement of which the Sauk 
City Congregation is the sole sur- 
viving example. 

This story is fascinating because 
it links obscure towns on the 
American frontier—towns like 
‘tuk City—with the great events 
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of European history in the nine- 
teenth century. For here, men like 
Eduard Schroeter came to live, 
men of culture and enthusiasm, 
men who intended to build in this 
new land the free society for 
which they had struggled in vain 
against the ancient tyranny of the 
kings and their state-supported 
churches in their homelands. 

The story is also important 
because the religious movement 
these men launched made a unique 
and distinctive contribution to the 
total religious life of America. 
The fact that it was so largely con- 
ducted in the German language 
isolated it from many kindred 
spirits among English-speaking 
neighbors and limited its appeal 
to the German immigrants then 
so numerous in the Middle West. 
It is interesting, for example, to 
find no records of any interchange 
between the Sauk City Congrega- 
tion and the Universalist Church 
which then existed in the neigh- 
boring town of Prairie du Sac. 
Yet despite this linguistic limita- 
tion, the attitudes and ideas of 
men like Schroeter have persisted 
in their descendants and still color 
the life of our state of Wisconsin 
in subtle but important ways. 

The story is tragic because the 
movement contained within itself 


from the very beginning the seeds 
of its own destruction. Schroeter 
very early detected these seeds and 
saw them for what they were. Un- 
happily, his influence did not pre- 
dominate. It is significant that the 
one congregation which survives 
with vigor is the very one which 


Schroeter himself served and 


inspired. 

Let me be more specific. The 
“freedom” which was sought by 
the free congregations established 
among German settlers in many 
American communities a hundred 
years ago—this freedom was both 
political and intellectual. On the 
one hand, these people were po- 
litical reformers who had at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to intro- 
duce genuine democracy into the 
various German states from which 
they had come. Many had partici- 
pated actively in the abortive rev- 
olution of 1848. Here in their 
new homeland they welcomed the 
institutions of democratic gov- 
ernment they found already in 
operation. 


But their liberalism was more 
than political. It involved a deep 
respect for the individual and all 
his powers and possibilities. “Too 
long they had struggled with the 
enforced conformity of the state 
churches of the Old World, 
churches in which the rule seemed 
to be that the more orthodox 
one’s profession of faith, the more 
likely was his promotion to an 
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important position. Clergy anc 
bureaucrat worked hand-in-glov: 
to keep down the aspirations o' 
the people, to encourage docil« 
obedience and unquestioning loy- 
alty, to discourage independent 
and critical thought. In the eyes 
of the rebels, therefore, the clergy 
were but hirelings of their po- 
litical oppressors. And the church 
appeared as nothing but a front 
for tyrants. 

It is therefore not difficult to 
understand why the founders of 
the free congregations in America 
should have been bitterly anti- 
clerical. While they sought one 
another’s fellowship in religious 
community, they wanted desper- 
ately to avoid anything which 
might reintroduce the very evils 
they had fought in Germany—the 
evils of the established church. 
Thus they avoided all the tradi- 
tional terminology of the church, 
calling their ministers ‘speakers’ 
as we have already noted. And 
some among them went so far as 
to oppose the payment of any 
salary to such “speakers.” For to 
institute a professional clergy, by 
whatever name, they insisted, was 
to open the door to all the abuses 
of clericalism. 


Schroeter saw the danger in such 
an extremist position. It was one 
thing to oppose the rigidity anc 
authoritarianism of a state church 
it was quite another to oppose anv 
and all religious institutions ever 
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wnen they were organized to nur- 
ture and promote one’s own kind 
of religion. He correctly foresaw 
the difficulties which the free con- 
eregations would encounter if 
they deprived themselves of pro- 
fessional leadership. 

Yet this was but one issue in a 
much more inclusive negativism 
which characterized the efforts of 
the German liberals in America as 
a whole. The Free Congregation 
in Milwaukee was superseded by 
an even more violently anti-cler- 
ical group called the Society of 
Free Men. Schroeter himself has 
left us a picture of what this group 
was like. These men, he wrote, 
“liked debating and arguing, and 
even this best of all if they could 
themselves hold the floor and 
unburden their feelings to their 
heart’s content against things, con- 
ditions, and people that were not 
to their liking. . .. These Free 
Men displayed their ‘freedom’ in 
their contempt for learning and 
art. [hat one must have learned 
something himself in order to 
teach others they set down as a 
prejudice dating from some past 
century. This vandalism .. . in 
the field of the True and the 
Good was the much-prized radical- 


ism of these ‘free men.’ ” 
As I read these words of Eduard 


Schroeter, it struck me that he had 
put his finger directly on the 
greatest weakness of historic lib- 
cralism. The situation he 


de- 
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scribes, of course, is extreme; the 
Society of Free Men, as it was 
called, seems to us little more than 
a pitiful parody of a truly liberal 
organization. Yet how often it has 
been true that liberals have been 
eloquent in their opposition to 
established evil and entrenched 
injustice only to discover that 
when they had at last achieved 
the freedom they had so long and 
stoutly demanded they did not 
know what to do with it. 

The sympathies of all of us were 
stirred by the valiant struggle of 
the Cuban revolutionaries led by 
Fidel Castro against the terrible 
dictatorship of Batista. Yet how 
sad it is to see the utter inability 
of Castro and his colleagues to 
build responsibly the better life 
for their people which was the 
goal of their heroic and costly 
struggle. This is but a recent 
and dramatic instance of the difh- 
culty of developing strong and 
positive purposes once freedom 
has been won. 

Even closer home has been the 
world of President Eisenhower, 
speaking—and speaking, I am sure, 
authentically—for us all. On his 
goodwill tour of eleven nations 
the President was saying over and 
over that we Americans want. 
peace and friendship with all peo- 
ples, just as the Russians do; but 
beyond this, we want peace and 
friendship in freedom. When he 
says this, the President is obvi- 


ously speaking from his heart; 
and his deep feeling is shared by 
all of us in America. This is 
indeed what -we seek—peace and 
_friendship with everyone, but in 
freedom. 

But what does freedom mean? 
Freedom from what and for what? 
I am sure all-of us are clear 
enough on what we want freedom 
from. The famous four freedoms 
pretty well express what we all 
think of almost automatically. We 
mean by freedom a situation in 
which each individual can think 
for himself and say what he thinks 
and join organizations which pro- 
mote what he believes—and do all 
this without fear of personal re- 
prisal. We mean by freedom a 
situation in which each person 
can make his own way, can work 
at whatever job he is capable of 
winning and holding, and can 
keep the fruits of his own labor. 
Yet we know, too, that freedom 
means a situation in which no 
person need feel the terrible pres- 
sure of want and disease and fear— 
circumstances he cannot control. 
Every person must be protected 
from these pressures by the com- 
bined strength of the community, 
so far as such protection is within 
the community’s power to provide. 
Social security, guarding us against 
want in old age; unemployment 
compensation, guarding us against 
want in time of economic reces- 
sion; minimum wage laws, pro- 
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tecting us against unfair competi- 
tion and guaranteeing some ‘share 
in the fruits of production to those 
who ‘do the producing—all these 
things and many more are a part 
of freedom as we think of it. 

But all of this is freedom from— 
freedom from want and fear as 
well as from the more classic forms 
of political and religious oppres- 
sion. We know that we have such 
freedom in as yet imperfect meas- 
ure even in America, that many of 
our fellow citizens are still limited 
in their enjoyment of such free- 
dom by the prejudices and dis- 
criminations practiced by other 
of our fellow citizens. Yet our 
ideal is clear, and most of us in 
America can agree on what it 
means. 

But freedom—for what? Once 
we have defeated the political ty- 
rants and the religious authori- 
tarians, once we have cut the 
bonds of enforced conformity, 
once we have guaranteed—so far 
as it is humanly possible—our- 
selves and our fellow citizens 
against the ravages of want and 
disease and fear, what then? Are 
we to content ourselves with con- 
tinuing to inveigh against the old 
evils? Shall we still, like the So- 
ciety of Free Men described by 
Eduard Schroeter, keep on just 
debating and arguing for its own 
sake, unburdening our feeling: 
against “things, conditions and 
people . . . not to four] liking’: 


No, this is obviously not enough. 

Neither is it’enough simply to 
keep on making life more com- 
fortable, providing more and more 
leisure time for which we must 
then find harmless uses. Recrea- 
tion is important, but it is scarcely 
worthy of a mature person to live 
for recreation in and of itself. 
Something higher, something more 
commanding, more ennobling 
than this is clearly needed. 

The answer is not difficult; 
neither is it obscure. From ancient 
times men of sensitivity and in- 
sight have sought and found their 
richest satisfaction in the cultiva- 
tion of their powers of mind and 
spirit. For thus it has been pos- 
sible to understand more and 
more about the world our race 
inhabits; thus, too, it has been 
possible to develop more sub- 
tle and rewarding relationships 
among individuals; and by this 
same means gifted individuals 
have come to a fresh and deeper 
appreciation of the total creation 
of which they themselves were a 


part. By such pursuits, for exam- 
ple, we have come to know the 
vastness of the universe about us, 
a vastness which humbles even our 
first faltering probings of ‘outer 
space. By them, too, the rela- 
tionship between a mature man 
and woman in marriage as we 
know it is a far richer, more subtle 
and rewarding experience than it 
was for our primitive forbears. 
Our artists and philosophers, our 
prophets and our saints—these are 
the ones who have pointed the 
way toward a truly human world, 
a world not only of ever-increasing 
comfort and convenience, but 
more importantly a world of ever- 
growing and emerging values. 

This is what freedom is for. 
And the true liberal believes in 
freedom from arbitrary restraint 
precisely because he is convinced— 
even as Eduard Schroeter was con- 
vinced—that man is capable of 
using his freedom with maturity 
and wisdom. This way lies our 
hope for the future of the human 
venture. 


“‘And statesmen at her council met 


Who knew the seasons when to take 


Occasion by the hand, and make 


The bounds of freedom wider yet.” 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
in “To the Queen.” 
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Should Married Women Work? 


ETHEL S. BEER 


wa NE day in the middle 
as 1920s I visited a former 

Aw 4 college instructor of 
mine, who also had a position in 
a welfare agency. Before I left 
she told me about her recent 
marriage and ended a bit self- 
consciously: 

“But I’m keeping right on with 
my job.” 

In those days her decision was 
unusual because as a rule hus- 
bands supported their wives. Un- 
der many circumstances men were 
the only accepted breadwinners. 
Even daughters and sisters fre- 
quently were dependent on their 
fathers and brothers. ‘Today 
‘women in general are more eman- 
cipated. Before marriage they 
often earn their living in part or 
entirely. Afterwards a growing 
number are continuing, although 
not always steadily. Probably the 
arrival of children is the main 
cause for a gap or for their stop- 
ping altogether. Nevertheless some 
mothers do remain at work. These 
trends necessarily are not signs of 
deterioration in the family. The 
pattern simply is changing. 


The increase of married women 
employed shows up plainly in the 
statistics. Between 1940 and 1944 
the figure rose from 5.0 million to 
8.4 million. Since these were 
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the war years, this spurt was un- 
derstandable. With every hand 
needed, all women were encour- 
aged to work as a patriotic duty. 
The surprise came later. Contrar\ 
to expectation the expansion did 
not cease, and in 1955 the figure 
11.8 million was reached, which 
is over half of the total woman 
labor force. In 1940 it was below 
a third. To be sure, the propor- 
tion in the population of single 
women working is higher than of 
married, although less so than 
formerly. A significant fact is that 
over a quarter of the wives in this 
country were employed in 1955. 
For the whites alone it was only 
214% in 1890. Generally about 
20%, today have part-time jobs in 
nonagricultural industries. In 1955 
the estimate was 5% higher. In 
the agricultural field it was ap- 
proximately one-half. 


Quite evidently wives are in 
the labor market to stay. In Apri! 
1953 around 40% of those wed 
within the previous fifteen months 
were included. During the first 
ten years of marriage a drop oc- 
curs, although the older a woman 
is at that time the less likely she 
is to quit work or to break off tem- 
porarily. Doubtless there is a defi- 
nite correlation between the pres. 
ence of small children in_ the 


iousehold and wives staying at 
nome. In April 1955 the rate 
‘or all employed married women 
without children was 35% as 
against 18.2% for those with chil- 
dren under six. When the hus- 
band was with his wife, the figures 
were slightly lower, being 33.4% 
and 16.2% respectively. In com- 
parison, in April 1948 they were 
27.6%, and 10.7%. At school-age 
the children deter their mothers 
less frequently. For a group be- 
tween 25-34 years, living with 
their husbands in 1951, three-fifths 
without children worked, while 
35%, with children of school age 
did and 15% with those below 
that level. For women who had 
been married over 12 years in 
April 1953, about a third were 
employed. Of course, the data 
does not tell whether mothers 
willingly give up their jobs or do 
so because of a lack of provision 
for the children. My feeling is 
that frequently it is the latter, 
which may mean a worried or 
frustrated mother, hardly benefi- 
cial to her children. 

The reaction of single girls to- 
day is most illuminating. While 
not all really want to be bread- 
winners, few exclude the _ possi- 
vility. As a young friend of mine 
n her twenties expressed it: 

“I’m sort of in the middle— 
‘ould be happy to work after I 
narry, but sort of hope I don’t 
nave to.” 
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There are many reasons why so 
many married women are em- 
ployed today. Present conditions 
are very favorable to them. House- 
keeping takes far less time than 
in the past. With many men in 
military service, the opportunities 
for all women are greater. More 
interesting positions are open, in- 
cluding those in the professions, 
hitherto dominated by men. Girls 
even study architecture nowadays, 
which certainly was not so in the 
past. Neither does a wedding ring 
force resignation as often as it 
used to. In fact, it may be con- 
sidered an asset in a field, such 
as the teaching of young children. 
Business is also more lenient. 


“I remember what difficulty I 
had in the 1920s,” a woman ac- 
countant told me recently. “One 
employer was just furious when 
he discovered that I was married.” 

Such prejudice has practically 
disappeared now. Of course, 
women are better prepared, too. 
More go to college and specialize. 
Rightly or wrongly they are 
taught approximately the same 
as their brothers unless they 
choose otherwise. On the whole 
the emphasis is on earning a liv- 
ing rather than homemaking.. 
Therefore it is not surprising that - 
some women find greater satisfac- 
tion in their jobs than in house- 
keeping, including the care of chil- 
dren, for which they have not 
been trained. In a word, the 


ground is laid for wives working 
long before they reach that status. 

To be sure, personal factors also 
count. Financial need is very real. 
_A wife may have a sick husband 
to support or she may be a mother 


alone with her children. Even 
though assistance may be avail- 
able from private philanthropy or 
the government, she may prefer 
to manage by herself, especially 
if she can earn more. Also, the 
husband’s salary may not cover 
the running expenses of the home, 
particularly if the various gadgets 
on the market are desired. Neither 
is keeping up with the Joneses, 
the only motive behind the tele- 
vision set in very modest dwell- 
ings. Luxuries are widespread in 
the United States. Whether our 
values are twisted or not, the 
American philosophy does not 
preach saving them only for the 
rich. Instead, buying on the in- 
stallment plan is encouraged, 
which may be poor economy for 
individuals but certainly extends 
material advantages. ‘The situa- 
tion goes far beyond actual hard- 
ship cases. Married women work 
for higher standards of living—as 
they’ see them—for which they 
cannot be blamed. 

Laudable as some aims seem to- 
day, they would-hardly have been 
accepted in the past. Imagine a 
bride in the early part of this 
century toiling so that her hus- 
band could go to college! Or she 
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may be willing to do so just so he 
can change his occupation, as hap- 
pened with the Bradleys. When 
Helen met Jim he was an account- 
ant. But he had always longed to 
be a musician. However, his par- 
ents had never been sympathetic 
about his ambition because they 
saw no future in it. 

“Above all, I want my husband 
to be happy,’ Helen told her 
mother. 

So she continued as a_book- 
keeper, while Jim studied music. 
Now Jim has his own band and 
is a different person. Neither does 
Helen regret her decision, al- 
though, as Jim has only intermit- 
tent bookings, she still brings in 
the steady pay check. 

The stimulus for Mary was sav- 
ing for children, which was hard 
to do on what Tom earned. So 
she put away her own wages for 
the occasion. 

“I wanted to help Tom carry 
the burden,’ she explains, now 
that she has retired. 

Doubtless, too, due to her ef- 
forts they were able to move more 
quickly from their crowded city 
apartment to the pleasant house 
they own in the suburbs. ‘Thus, 
the two sons are growing up in 
a more wholesome environment. 
Whether Mary will return to 
work after the boys are older re. 
mains to be seen. That is what 
Joyce did. As she stated about 
her only child: 


‘Ann is big enough to care for 
herself. Besides I’m right in the 
neighborhood, if she wants me.” 

At that time Ann was in her 
middle teens. But she had been 
born when her parents were not 
too young. Hence her mother felt 
that she should aid her hard- 
working husband. 

Some wives have dependents of 
their own, who cannot be callously 
discarded. A daughter may be the 
only support of her aging parents. 
Yet her husband may not be able 
to take them on. In days gone by, 
this problem might have been an 
obstacle to their wedding. Now 
the couple generally goes ahead. 
Conventions have given way to a 
more realistic and less sentimental 
approach to marriage, which prob- 
ably is healthier for all concerned. 
Certainly there should be fewer 
cranky old maids, ruminating on 
their broken romances. 

The need for sociability may 
drive some married women from 
their homes especially if they are 
gregarious. Even the children do 
not always prevent lonesomeness 
for the company of adults. Not 
all neighborhoods are friendly, 
which adds to the predicament. 

“The whole day may go by 
without my speaking to a grown- 
up,’ two young: wives told me, 
slightly regretfully. © 

Yet both enjoyed caring for 
their homes and: children... How 
much worse for those who really 
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dislike domestic duties, probably 
because they are amateurs at it! 
With two salaries, help can be 
afforded more frequently. Or the 
couple may do the chores together 
in the evening, which is _ less 
boring. 

The feeling of independence 
that her pay check brings is im- 
portant, too. Somehow it is dif- 
ferent from an allowance or a 
handout, no matter how generous. 
Often it brings freedom to buy 
the extras, such as travel or privi- 
leges for the children. 

“I take a job for a few weeks 
every year to send Bertha to camp, 
which we could not do otherwise,” 
claims Jenny. Since this little girl 
is her mother’s adored only child, 
the objective is comprehensible. 

Helping her husband in a small 
business, such as a stationery store, 
probably has gone on for ages as 
an economy measure. The wife 
saves hiring somebody else. But 
the emphasis may be different to- 
day, as it was with Sally. Having 
brought up their son, she wanted 
to share as much of Dan’s life as 
possible. The two were a devoted 
couple. Only there was no place 
for Sally in the large city firm, 
where Dan was a partner. The 
consequence was that he sold out: 
and they started much more mod- 
estly in a smaller town. Now both 
are contented and have found 
their places in this new commu- 
nity. Also, they have prospered 


enough to be thinking of retiring. 
“Then we can travel together,” 
Sally insists. “At present we can 
rarely get away at the same time.” 
The urge to follow a_ profes- 
sion exists in women as well as 
men. Nor does marriage and par- 
enthood always quench this drive. 
Why should it after years of prep- 
aration? Besides, the world is 
crying for such services, irrespec- 
tive of sex and status. ‘he reason 
some wives drop out, especially 
when children come, while others 
do not, is hard to fathom. Perhaps 
flexibility of time is a contribut- 
ing factor. With the straight hours 
of a teacher or nurse, it may be 
harder to keep track of the family 
than for a doctor, who has an 
irregular schedule, even though 
it lasts around the clock. 
Certainly Dr. Lydia Green—a 
busy private practitioner — man- 
aged well. Despite her duties to 
her patients she never neglected 
her husband and children. By 
dint of telephoning home every 
so often during her rounds she 
kept in touch with the doings of 
every member. Apparently her 
eldest daughter intends to follow 
in her mother’s footsteps and fill 
a double role. For today she also 
is a doctor and recently was wed. 


Of course; the spirit of dedica- 
tion is involved in such callings. 
In some women it is stronger than 
in others. A teacher, who has a 
yen to benefit humanity—rather 
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than just supplement the income 
—may find her personal relations 
too narrow in scope. Nor does 
this apply only to a maladjusted 
wife and mother. 

“I miss the classroom,” Vir- 
ginia claims. “Teaching never 
seemed like work to me because 
I felt I had something to give 
the children.” 

Temporarily she has had to give 
it up because her own family is 
growing so rapidly. Neither is she 
discontented at home. Neverthe- 
less she expects to return to school 
—at least on a substitute basis— 
as soon as she can. 

Occasionally the same altruistic 
spirit is evident in a_ business 
woman, although obviously the 
emphasis on profit makes it harder 
to express. Ruth, the editor in a 
publishing firm, fits into this cate- 


’ 


gory. Flippantly she says: 


“I’m a career girl.” 

Yet actually she bends over 
backwards to accept books with 
a real message, which she consid- 
ers her contribution to mankind. 
I may add that she is deeply at- 
tached to her husband and son, 
a boy of eight. 


Behind the creative arts is a 
somewhat similar desire. Only it 
aplies to the expression of a talent 
in one of the various mediums, 
such as writing, painting, music, 
acting, and so forth. Naturally 
such a gift does not disappear 
with marriage or even mother- 


a man, for that matter. 


than financial gain. 


Although wives are accepted 
reasonably freely in the labor mar- 
ket, the subject has not been en- 
tirely settled in our society. Rather 
the question is posed as to when 
they should be employed and 
when they should not. Because 
each must be judged on an indi- 


hood, although it may be stifled 
by the throes of domesticity. Net- 
ther does the stimulus for a wife 
differ from that of a spinster or 
Quite 
evidently the answer to why mar- 
ried women work involves more 


vidual basis, no arbitrary rules can 


be drawn. Generally speaking, a 
childless couple has only each 
Therefore the 
reason—whatever it is—must seem 
sufhcient to both of them. Not 
every man can accept his spouse 
in this capacity, especially if she 


other to consider. 


earns more than he does. 


Then 


she may have to ask herself: 

“Which is more important to 
me, my marriage or my job?” 

To be sure, if economic prob- 
lems exist, the matter will take on 
a different color. Piling up debts 
is neither fair to the creditors nor 
good principles for the pair them- 
selves. Either they must retrench 
or the wife probably will have to 
continue working. If they cannot 
reach a solution, most likely the 
marriage has a weak foundation 


anyhow. 


That children make for compli- 


cations goes without saying. Be- 
cause they must be looked after 
during the mother’s absence, her 
working hinges on the provision 
available for them. Occasionally 
the parents can stagger their hours, 
which probably is the best arrange- 
ment. With the O’Briens—a wait- 
ress and a chef respectively—one 
always managed to be at home 
with their school-age daughters. 
Two artist friends of mine take 
turns with their pre-school young- 


sters. As the father explains: 


‘We don’t want any baby-sitters. 
So I paint in the morning and 


Dora does in the afternoon.” 


Admittedly there is some risk 
in leaving the children with others, 
even relatives and friends. Never- 
theless, it may be the only alterna- 
tive with the facilities so meagre 
On the whole the Day 
Nursery—also called Day Care or 
Child Care Center—caters mostly 
to preschoolers, starting at three 
by no means 
enough. As for the foster-day- 
care—that is, using a private home 
under casework supervision for 
babies and other children, who 
supposedly do not adjust in groups 


today. 


years, which is 


—another woman is set up as a 


rival to the real mother. 


Then. 


as with a nurse in the household, 
the child can become confused. 
Far better to extend the Day Nurs- 
ery at either end, as it used to 
be in the past. It was not detri- 


mental, judging from my follow- 


~ 


up over forty years of such boys 
and girls. Moreover, even now 
infants thrive in Day Nurseries 
in Europe. As it is, mothers often 
are forced to stay at home. Granted 
that they belong there, surely they 
are not good for their children if 
they balk or are anxious about 
making both ends meet. The neg- 
lect—when it occurs—is just as 
much the fault of society for not 
recognizing this problem as of the 
parents. The welfare of the gen- 
eration growing up is the concern 
of everybody. 

Unquestionably the employ- 
ment of married women affects 
the family. Reactions differ ac- 
cording to the personality. One 
husband may welcome the help of 
his wife, the other resent it be- 
cause he likes to feel that she is 
dependent on him. Still a third 
may refuse to carry his responsi- 
bility; or, he may not be too ambi- 
tious in the first place. In the 
beginning a wife may accept her 
role gladly. Afterwards she may 
continue voluntarily or regret the 
grind year after year. Putting off 
children for that reason may sub- 
tly affect her attitude toward her 
husband, even though they stay 
together. Neither does it matter 
that it was her choice in the first 
place. 

Jane and Dick made a romantic 
match. Young and enthusiastic, 
they had met on a trip. The only 
dificulty was where they should 
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live. Jane had an excellent posi- 
tion in a large city. But if they 
settled there Dick would have to 
start all over again, which would 
mean that she could not retire 
and have children. In his home 
town he was well established and 
could support her. However, Jane 
did not want to be buried in a 
small place. 

“I'd rather wait for the chil- 
dren,” she said. 

Years passed. Between them 
they did very well. During vaca- 
tions, they traveled. Later they 
bought a lovely home in which 
both have great pride. Only they 
never started that family. Now it 
is too late. Even worse, Jane has 
become very much embittered 
about her lot. She hates her job, 
which she once enjoyed, and un- 
consciously looks down on Dick 
for being such a poor provider. 

The accusation that working 
wives cause separation and divorce 
doubtless is true. But that is only 
part of the picture. Mismating is 
nothing new. The difference is 
that an independent woman does 
not have to put up with the mis- 
ery of an unhappy marriage. The 
man has an advantage, too, since 
he is spared alimony, a real boon 
if he wants to rewed. Naturally 
if there are children they suffer. 
Only the chances are that they 
will anyway. A home with a hus- 
band and wife at loggerheads with 
each other is not a wholesome 


yet 


‘assistance. 


environment for their sons and 
daughters. | 

Often when both are employed, 
the couple is drawn closer. When 
they are in a similar or related 
field, they have a common in- 
terest. At any rate following more 
or less the same routine frequently 
leads to greater understanding. 
Each is busy earning money all 
day, in the evening they share the 
household tasks. Neither is a man 
scorned any more for giving such 
The role of the two 
sexes is not as clear-cut as it used 
to be. The old-fashioned marriage 
has given place to a different kind 
of companionship, which can be 
just as strong a partnership. ‘This 
relationship does not always stop 
after the arrival of the children, 
whether the mother keeps on 
working or not. Fathers do much 
more for their youngsters now 
than formerly and _ occasionally 
take practically complete charge. 

From the time Dot was a tiny 
baby, Mr. Pritchard looked after 
her during the week. The reason 
was simple. His wife was a secre- 
tary and was away all day, while 
he was a free-lance draftsman with 
his office at home. Apparently 
Dot did not suffer. She was. de- 
voted to both her parents, who in 
‘urn loved her and each other. 
Now that Dot is happily married, 
there still remains a strong tie. 

Of course, working mothers miss 
4 great deal of the intimate con- 
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tact with their children, which is 
unfortunate for both, especially 
in the early years. As a teacher, 
staying at home now because of 
two young children and another 
on the way, said: 

“I can hardly remember my eld- 
est when he was two. I was too 
tired when I came home from 
school.’”’ Between him and the 
next in line, there had been 
enough gap for her to return to 
teaching. | 

Remarkably enough, children 
seem to understand their mother 
working and rarely resent it, even 
when they are small. 

‘Mummy works, Mummy works 
to bring me pennies,” lisped tiny 
Trixie. Not that she did not re- 
joice when her mother was at 
home! 


Older children may even regret 
their mother stopping, realizing 
the advantages they have had. 
When Mrs. Ferguson announced 
her intentions to Jim, her young- 
est son of twelve, he commented 
immediately: 

“Gee, then I woh’t be able to 
have so many things.” 

Fortunately his mother realized 
that his reaction was rather typical 


of youth, when parents are taken. 


for granted. Also, Jim had his 
father—a teacher—at home most 
of the time he was, which com- 
pensated to a great extent for the 
absence of his mother. 

Looking at the picture as a 


~ 
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whole, the increased employment 
of married women does not seem 
to be a menace to our culture. 
While it may cause some suffer- 
ing, there are also benefits. So 
long as all wives are not pressur- 
ized to work, as are their hus- 
bands, the choice is theirs under 
ordinary circumstances. This sit- 
uation is definitely desirable be- 
cause many women probably will 
always prefer to be housekeepers 
and mothers. The only criterion 
for each wife to follow is whether 
her working brings greater or less 
happiness into the home. More 
is at stake than her personal satis- 
faction. The unity of a family de- 
mands that the welfare of each 
member be considered. As in all 


domestic problems the values must 
be weighed. Progress lies in facing 
such issues honestly, which is more 
likely to be done today than for- 
merly. ‘he family is in transition. 
One sign is that the marriage 
setup has greater flexibility. An- 
other is that the relationship be- 
tween parents and children is eas- 
ier. Nevertheless, a wife, whether 
she works or not, is the pivot 
around which the rest of the group 
revolves, especially when she is 
also a mother. Most women recog- 
nize this role and fulfill it to the 
best of their ability. ‘Therefore, 
in spite of the rough spots, the 
future of the family in this world 
looks hopeful. 


Is Humanism a Religion ? 


(GORDON 


AUMANISTS are intellec- 
mie tuals, rational men, a 
NERS K caste. Religion belongs 
to irrational humanity, the masses. 
It looks hopeless, does it not? 
John Dewey found it so. In his 
sbook, A Common Faith, he con- 
cludes: “Here are all the elements 
of a religious faith that shall not 
be confined to sect, class, or race. 
It remains to make it explicit and 
militant.” Yes, Dr. Dewey, it 
remains. 


Julian Huxley ended Religion 


KENT 


words: “What the future religion 
of this world and of all humanity 
will be like—that nobody can 
know ... it will take a long time. 
[It] will be achieved through the 
gradual permeation of society 
by knowledge and _ disciplined 
thought as education spreads.”” My 
dear Sir Julian, the time is short! 

Crane Brinton could say I told 
you. so. He says: “If we must 
have a new religion that religion 
will not come from the intellec- 
tuals but from a far humbler 


without Revelation with these source... it will be very hard on 
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«stablished intellectuals—even on 
those who prophesied its coming.” 
And “there is a deep energy and 
‘toughness in the human race no 
intellectual system can contain.” 

Dr. Frank H. Hankins in an 
issue of The Humanist talks about 
the Stream of Culture and even 
the Control of Culture. The 
stream is running faster than ever 
before. Can it keep up? 

As a matter of fact the world 
has not waited for the intellec- 
tuals; nor for the Humanists, nor 
the Seventh Day Adventists. Dr. 
Hankins says the Humanist world 
is not around the corner. Jt has 
rounded the corner. It is here. It 
has been with us for fifteen years. 

Leslie A. White in the Science 
of Culture finds it necessary to 
contradict the saying of Emerson 
that “all history is but the length- 
ened shadows of a few great men.” 
[ am still interested in the work 
of certain individuals who have 
changed the course of history. I 
ask your patience while I trace the 
forces that have turned the world 
upside down, cultural forces. 

Religion has its Darwin in a 
man who lived twenty-seven hun- 
dred years ago in a postage stamp 
of a country, just emerging from 
‘tone age idolatry. Whether it was 
‘salah the first, second or third is 
‘mmaterial. They had the gift of 
sight. Their work hangs. to- 
‘ether. I must quote from their 

ork. (Bear with it. You would 
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never look it up.) 

‘A center shall be established 
and all the nations shall flow 
unto it. 

It shall be a court of interna- 
tional law to settle disputes 
between nations, and make de- 
cisions to guide many peoples. 

They shall beat their swords 
into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks. 

Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, 

Neither shall they learn war 
any more.” 

As to security, self-support and 
longevity, scan these lines: 

“They shall build houses and 
inhabit them; 

They shall plant vineyards 
and eat the fruit thereof. 

They shall not build and an- 
other inhabit; 

They shall not plant and 
another eat. 

Like the days of a tree shall be 
the life of the people, 

And they shall long enjoy 
the fruit of their hands. 

They shall not labor in vain or 
bring forth children for 
calamity. 

No more shall there be infant 
mortality nor men who have 
not fulfilled their years, 

For the child shall die a hun- 
dred years old.” 

Religion gets a new definition: 
sacrifices are different, so are fasts. 

“Fasts are not to cry aloud, to 


humble oneself, to bow down 
one’s head like a bulrush, and 
sit upon sackcloth and ashes. 

Fasting is to loose the bonds of 
labor, to undo the thongs of 
the yoke, to let the oppressed 
go free and to break every 
yoke. 

It‘ is to share your bread with 
the hungry, and bring the 
homeless poor into your 
house, when you see_ the 
naked to cover him, and not 
to hide yourself from your 
own flesh.” 

Seven hundred years later 
Isaiah was the favorite reading of 
Jesus of Nazareth. From it Jesus 
got the central idea of the king- 
dom of God and to it he added 
the particulars of the method by 
which the kingdom of God could 
be realized on this earth—‘“‘in this 
present life in this present world.” 

Let us not stumble as John 
Dewey did on the phrase “king- 
dom of God’ or dismiss it in a 
line and a half, with him, as 
“apocalyptic.” Did Dewey expect 
Jesus to express himself in Eng- 
lish acceptable to an American, 
fifteen hundred years before 
America was’ even discovered? 
Jesus was speaking Aramai¢to 
_ people who knew what the king- 
dom of God meant. It meant a 
lot to him and to them. We need 
a little “historic sense’ or Isaiah 
and Jesus become a total loss to 
us, as they are to present-day Jews 
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and Rabbis, intent on Judaism. 

How is an ideal civilization to 
be realized? Jesus answered this 
point by point: “Ye have heard 
thou shalt love thy neighbor and 
hate thine enemy, but I say unto 
you Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good unto them 
that despitefully use you and per- 
secute you. ...' You must be 
born again to do this. 

It was my own first hurdle. I 
stopped reading and thought it 
over. Could I forgive and sur- 
mount and overcome all injuries 
and slights? When I decided that 
I could, I felt at one with all 
mankind. I bore no grudge. I 
had no enemy in the world. All 
men were my brothers, and never 
again would envy, jealousy, or 
positive insult affect me. In Wes- 
ley’s words “my heart felt 
strangely warmed.” 

From that time on I have taken 
as a rule of life: “Do good to 
them that hate you.” If thine en- 
emy hunger, feed him. If he thirst, 
give him drink. In so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his 
head. (Serves him right.) It works, 

There is a religious experience. 
It is not far from any one of us. 

To be felt in its full force, the 
teaching of Jesus must be seen 
in its historical perspective, in its 
practical frame of reference, in 
perfect relevance to modern liv- 
ing, and in its institutional repre- 
sentation in our twentieth century 


culture. 

The teaching of Jesus has been 
working in the lump of human 
civilization, historically, from the 
rise of his movement but specifi- 
cally from the establishment of 
the Holy Roman Catholic Church. 
That institution, for all its faults, 
has been a marvelous missionary. 
All Europe and both North 
and South America have become 
Christian. Since Luther, the Prot- 
estant sects have sent their mis- 
sionaries to Africa, India, China, 
and most of the islands of the 
seas. For all the confusion of 
theologies, idolators and cannibals 
have seen a great light. The pace- 
setters among the nations are 
Christian nations. 

A Christian Culture is our tra- 
ditional heritage and its stand- 
ards are our standards whether we 
live up to them or not. 

The logic of the atom bomb 
has compelled our modern world 
to seek peace among nations, and 
in so doing eighty nations and 
more have signed a covenant and 
organized in the United Nations. 

But the United Nations has not 
stopped with a General Assembly, 
an International Court of Justice, 
and a Security Council. It has 
gone on to encourage and support 
a World Health Organization, an 
agency to promote education, sci- 
ence and culture, another to solve 
the problems of food production 
in a half-starved world. 
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If Jesus and Isaiah could see all 
this begun, they would jump up 
and down. A center has been 
established in a land they never 
knew or heard of and scores of 
nations flow unto it. Disputes be- 
tween nations are settled, and de- 
cisions that guide peoples are 
agreed upon. 

What Jesus proclaimed is no 
longer a castle in the air. 

As for Humanism, it is now the 
established religion of the world. 
The world has adopted the hu- 
manist principle as Aesop ex- 
pressed it: “Get up from your 
knees, lazybones, whip up your 
oxen and put your shoulder to 
the wheel.” Man is on the way 
to save himself. He needs no 
other savior. Man stands alone 
but men must stand together. 

Now.we must become leaders 
in creating a new world civiliza- 
tion. This calls for a peculiar fit- 
ness. Wish-thinking will not carry 
it on. It cannot be left to time, 
to evolution, to the flow of events. 
The United Nations can fall into 
the wrong hands. It can become 
corrupt. Some will seek prestige 
in it, some will seek power, some 
will scrutinize it for chances to 
make a fast buck or a million 
bucks. Some will look for a 
feather-bed job. It might become 
a tyranny, a suppression of free- 
dom, another hierarchy. How can 
we keep it free, how keep it clean, 
how hold it to its avowed pur- 


pose? Will the world be better 
or worse for the United Nations? 


First, we keep a goal in mind 
and focus all our efforts upon it. 
It is before us in the announced 
purpose of the UN: Peace among 
nations, plenty for all peoples so 
that none starve, health for all, 
knowledge for all so that no peo- 
ples are ignorant and illiterate. 


Second, culture. Individuals do 
not return evil for evil, railing 
for railing, tit for tat. Not even 
married couples always know this. 
Angry words usually stir up strife, 
in the schoolyard or among na- 
tions. Then there is forgiveness— 
unto seventy times seven. If your 
enemy thirsts, give him drink, if 
he hungers, feed him. By so doing 
you heap coals of fire on his head. 
It makes him see what a stinker 
he is. And how do you change the 
close-fisted into the open-handed? 
Make a point of being generous 
to him. 


Could you practise the Sermon 


may take practice. 
The United Nations is the mod- 


ern equivalent,of the kingdom of 
God. 

It embodies the ethics of the 
Jewish prophets, “Hide not thy- 
self from thine own flesh.” 
Through the Jewish and Christian 
religion this “conscience” of civi- 
lization has become a part of the 
stream of culture. Through Euro- 
pean and American leadership 
this humanistic culture is em- 
bodied in the purpose and con- 
stitution of the United Nations. 

The permanent success of the 
United Nations can only be real- 
ized by the deepening and puri- 
fying of this humanistic culture 
to prevent the corruption and dis- 
tortion that we see in American 
life today, in the decline and fall 
of the Roman Empire, the perver- 
sions of Communist principles in 
the Soviet Republic, and the pa- 
ganizing of Christianity in its 
earliest centuries, beginning with 
Paul. 

If the salt of the earth loses its 


savor, wherewith can it be salted? 
on the Mount if you had to? Cape as 


The future belongs to the Hu- 
manists. Ihe Humanist is now 
the Atlas that upholds the world. 


Some Future Articles of Interest 


J. Ray Shute 


ee James Clark Moloney 


“Life in an Institution without a Personal God”’..Dorothy Rebentisch 
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The Struggle for Racial Equality 


JoHN H. HERSHEY 


matiE struggle for equal 
gi treatment of members of 
| different races is going 
on in the world today and espe- 
cially in the United States of 
America and in the Union of 
South Africa. An African lawyer, 
Herbert Chitepo of Southern Rho- 
desia, has put it this way: “The 
question of racial segregation is 
going to be the most important 
problem, next to that of atomic 
power, facing the world.” In view 
of this, it is well to consider what 
we can think of race itself and 
what we can do about it. The 
light of science, of Americanism, 
and of religion should aid in dis- 
pelling the darkness of prejudice 
and discrimination. 

Let us begin with at least what 
many of the scientists in various 
countries say about the meaning 
of race. The following attempts 
to summarize some of their main 
findings. Iwo facts are clear. 
First, all existing human beings 
belong to one and the same spe- 
cies, Homo sapiens, and have a 
single origin. Secondly, individ- 
ual human beings comprising the 
species do vary both physically 
and mentally in their biological 
development. But when we come 
to the question of just what is 
“race,” the answer is not so clear. 
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However, it is not so difficult to 
say what race is not. Race does 
not have to do with blood or 
nationality. The transmission of 
racial characteristics is not by 
blood but by what scientists call 
“genes.” There is, for example, 
no white or Negro blood; varied 
types of blood are found in dif- 
ferent racial groups. As to na- 
tionality, it is not a racial char- 
acteristic; there is no Italian or 
French race. A somewhat humor- 
ous instance of the confusion be- 
tween race and nationality is seen 
in a story by the late anthropolo- 
gist, Franz Boas. Riding in a train 
in the state of Washington, he 
c@eversed with a passenger who 
re of the lumber industry in 
that state. He said that there is 
not one white man among the 
lumberjacks. Boas asked what 
they are. His fellow passenger 
replied that they are all Swedes 
and Norwegians. ; 

The concept of race is con- 
cerned only with physical features. 
Thus race is a physical differentia- 
tion of groups within the human 
species. Scientifically, it is even 
incorrect to say “human race,” /be- 
cause race means only a division 
within a species. However, the 
late Jan Masaryk of Czechoslo- 
vakia, when visiting the United 


States, filled out a government 
form which included a question 
as to his race. Instead of writing 
“white” he simply wrote “hu- 
man.” He is reported. to have 
explained that he was a Czecho- 
slovakian by nationality but be- 
longed to the “human race.” 

But we must ask just what 
physical traits make up a race. 
Fernando Ortiz, Cuban/ sociolo- 
gist, says in his book, El Engano 
de las Razas, that there “can be 
three, thirty, or three hundred 
races depending on the deter- 
mined standards of classification.” 
Some anthropologists divide the 
races into Caucasoid, Mongoloid, 
and Negroid. Let us, however, 
take the classification by skin color 
made by the “father of anthro- 
pology,’’ Johann F. Blumenbach, 
who proposed five races: ‘The Cau- 
casian (white), American (red), 
Malayan (brown), Mongolian 
(yellow) , and Ethiopian (black) . 
‘What we may call mixed races 
include the mestizos of Mexico, 
composed of white and red races; 
cafuse, offspring of Negroes and 
Indians in Brazil; and mulattoes, 
quadroons, and octoroons in Bra- 
zil and other lands. 

With reference to skin color, 
every person except albinos, judg- 
ing by what Ortiz says in _ his 
book mentioned above, has at 
least a small percentage of the 
same dark pigment called ‘“‘mela- 
‘nin” which makes Negroes dark 
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or black. He writes: 

The same melanin, whose 
predominance characterizes the 
skin color of so-called Negroes, 
is found also in the skin of 
whites, although in lesser quan- 
tity. A white person, for ex- 
ample, can have melanin in the 
chromatic composition of his 
skin, but only up to 8%; while 
the Negro has up to 68%. 

Thus science teaches us that all 
existing human beings form one 
species, spring from a common 
origin, and vary in degrees of 
mentality within each race. Con- 
sequently, we cannot say that any 
one race is born mentally supe- 
rior to other races. Science, then, 


Should. be useful in exploding 


ignorance about race. 

Let us now turn to the meaning 
of Americanism, using the word 
in its best sense as referring to 
the ideals that have come down to 


us since the beginning of the re- 


public. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence states that “all men are 
created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and 
the pursuit of Happiness.” It was 
about eighty years later, in 1855, 
that Lincoln wrote the following 
in a letter to Joshua Speed of 
Kentucky: ‘As a nation we began 
by declaring that ‘all men are 
created equal.’ We now practi- 
cally read it: ‘All men are cre- 
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ated equal, except Negroes.’ ’’ And 
now, a century later, we could still 
utter the same words! American- 
ism teaches that unequal treat- 
ment of races is un-American. 
Equal rights for non-whites is 
still an important problem to be 
solved. — 

Another way of looking at the 
race question is to see what are 
the best ideals of several world 
religions. Buddhism sought to re- 
form Hinduism by abolishing the 
caste system. It was Gautama, 
founder of Buddhism, who is 
quoted as saying: 

My religion makes no dis- 
tinction between high and low, 
rich or poor. It is like the sky: 
it has room for all and, like 
water, it makes all alike. To 
him in whom love dwells, the 
whole world is one family... . 
Not high birth makes a man a 
true Brahman—not birth, nor 
wealth, nor learning make a 
man worthy, but a pure heart, 
a good character, a noble aim 
in life. 

Turning to the Hebrew religion 
as expressed in the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, we note that in the two 
stories of creation in Genesis man- 
kind has a single origin, being 
created by Jehovah. In the Book 
of Deuteronomy is the injunction 
that the Hebrews are to love even 
the stranger. But we must note 
also a passage in Genesis 9:18-27, 
which has been used to defend 
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slavery and is still used to justify 
keeping the Negro “in his place.” 
Noah, in the passage, has three 
sons who are the ancestors of 
three human _ groups, namely, 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth. Ham 
committed what was considered a 
wrong—looked upon his father’s 
nakedness. Noah, not Jehovah, 
then curses not the wrongdoer, 
Ham, but Ham’s son, Canaan, say- 
ing: “Cursed be Canaan: a serv- 
ant of servants shall be he unto 
his brothers.” But this story, how- 
ever interesting it may be, is 
clearly not history; it is simply a 
part of Hebrew folklore about 
the beginning of things. 

In the New Testament, Jesus’ 
parable of the Good Samaritan is 
significant from our point of view 
in that the nameless Samaritan 
was not thought to be a “pure” 
Jew, but of so-called mixed blood, 
and so scorned by the Jews. Yet it 
was the man from Samaria, rather 
than the Jewish priest or Levite, 
that aided the man who was 
beaten and robbed. The Apostle — 
Paul declared that the gospel was 
for the Greeks and the Jews, the 
bond men and the free, and that 
God “made of one blood every 
nation of man to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.” : 

The Bible of Islam, the Koran, 
has these words: “O you who be- 
lieve! Let not one nation laugh 
at another nation per chance these 
latter may be better than our- 
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selves.” “Be good to your neigh- 
bor, whether he be of your own 
people or of a stranger.” 

In our time’ various religious 
groups—Jewish, Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, Humanist—put forth 
declarations or resolutions oppos- 
ing racial discrimination and pro- 
posing equality between races. 

Having pointed out that science 
teaches that no one race is born 
superior to other races, that Amer- 
ican ideals teach that members of 
all races should be treated equally, 
and that the ideals of various reli- 
gions teach the unity and brother- 
hood of mankind, let us now out- 
line some specific problems that 
we face in trying to apply these 
teachings. 

At the beginning it may be well 
to confront at once the problem 
of the intermarriage of members 
of different races. The Brazilian 
sociologist, Gilberto Freyre, says 
in his book, Interpretacion del 
Brasil, that knowledge of the so- 
cial experiment in intermarriage 
of members of different races in 
his country may benefit other 
lands. “Perhaps there does not 
exist any other modern and com- 
plex community in which the 
problems of social relations re- 
celve a more democratic and 
Christian solution than in Brazil. 
And the Brazilian experiment 
does not seem to indicate that 
miscegenation leads to degenera- 


ten.” 
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Places of worship, such as 
churches, temples, synagogues, if 
they are to follow their own best 
teachings, should certainly make 
no distinction in membership be- 
cause of race. If all persons are 
children of God and therefore 
brothers and sisters, they should 
be treated equally so far as race 
is concerned. Here is a clear test 
as to whether prejudices of the 
times or principles of the ages are 
to be practiced. But in the year 
of our Lord, 1960—nineteen hun- 
dred years after the birth of Jesus 
—a news dispatch from Alabama 
says: “There were rumors Satur- 
day night that Negroes would at- 
tempt to attend services at two 
all-white churches in Marshall, 
Sunday, but this action failed to 
materialize.” 

In the field of education it 
should not merely be a right for 
scholars of different races to at- 
tend the same public school, but 
it should also be an important 
way of teaching them to live to- 
gether as Americans: Children of 
different races studying and play- 
ing together should make for a 
lessening .of racial prejudice. 
“Public” schools should be public! 

Turning to the problem of 
housing with respect to apart- 
ments and suburban  develop- 
ments, integrated housing is 
needed in our country, including 
certainly the North. It should 
help to avoid the intense concen- 


tration of members of a particular 
race in a certain locality. An off- 
cial of the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination says 
“that there is more housing segre- 
gation in Boston and other large 
cities in the North today than in 
many Southern cities.’’ Jackie 
Robinson puts the matter in the 
language of baseball when he says 
we should “go to bat for fair 
play in housing’ and_ should 
“clout jim crow for a four-bagger.” 
A serious problem is that of 
non-whites, only because of their 
race, being unable to obtain jobs 
for which they may have been 
trained. Menial labor may be 
offered instead to such persons by 
an employer for racial reasons 
only. The problem is increased 
also by a few labor unions which 
ban non-whites from joining their 
union, thereby preventing them 
from working in their chosen 
field. ‘These situations are surely 
anti-American and intolerable. 
Does discrimination against 
non-whites, whether Negroes or 


American Indians or Mongolians, 
exist only in certain sections of 
the United States? The Civil 
Rights Commission report, re- 
leased in the spring of 1960, points 
out that discrimination against 
non-whites exists in some form in 
the whole country. The staff di- 
rector of the. Commission com- 
mented that the report “clearly 
shows that the problem of civil 
rights is a national one.” 


A Negro spiritual puts our 
thought in its own way in the 
following two lines: 


I got-a wings, you got-a wings, 


All o’God’s Chillun got-awings. 


We can reinterpret these lines 
in modern terms by saying that 
peoples of different races are the 
offspring of the same creative Cos- 
mos and are born with the Ca- 
pacity to ascend to heights of 
character and culture. It is not 
for any member of the human 
species to take it upon himself to 
hinder the ascent of any person 
because of his race. 


“In the gates of eternity, the black hand and the white hand hold 


each other with equal clasp.” 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


“All men are equal; it is not birth but virtue alone, that makes 


the difference.’’ 
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Voltaire. 
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Western Unitarian Conference 


5711 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
ELLSwoRTH M. SMITH, Executive Secretary 


The Western Unitarian Con- 
ference has new offices. “5711” 
Woodlawn is a residential build- 
ing owned by Lombard College— 
Meadville ‘Theological School. It 
is two doors south of the Mead- 
ville academic building. ‘The Con- 
ference leases the first floor and a 
large work room in the basement. 

The Conference Board appro- 
priated adequate funds for fur- 
nishings and equipment. We 
owned almost nothing. A decora- 
tor was engaged on a no-fee basis, 
and the result is now a beautiful 
and useful set of offices with a 
slightly lived-in appearance. 

A room on the southeast corner 
houses the filing cabinets. “Iwo 
rooms on the northeast. corner, 
finished in green, are the offices 
of the Reverend John S. MacPhee, 
Executive Minister of the Midwest 
Universalist Conference. A_ spa- 
cious blue room on the northwest 
corner will be the office of the 
Reverend Eugene Sparrow, my 
assistant. A small blue room on 
the southwest corner, with a work- 
able fireplace, will be for small 
committees and private confer- 
ences. Called the “Reese Room,”’ 
it has a fine portrait of Dr. Curtis 
Reese over the mantel. Dorothy 


Schaad and I share a large room 
on the south side done in a yellow- 


gold. In the center is the reception 
room, in white and beige, with a 
large-area fluorescent light in the 


Achieved and Achieving 


ceiling, giving better-than-daylight 
illumination. There is an efficient 
kitchenette, equipped to serve 
committee luncheons. The tele- 
phone system is adequate and pro- 
vides for intercom facilities. FAir- 
fax 4-5311. Because of the close 
proximity to the Theological 
School, the students drop in casu- 
ally. Coffee at all hours. 

In October the Reverend Mal- 
colm Sutherland moves to Chicago 
to become the President of Mead- 
villes-Lombard. Malcolm has been 
minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Milton, Massachusetts, and re- 
cently personal assistant to Presi- 
dent Dana Greeley of the Amert- 
can Unitarian Association. 

The joint annual meetings of 
the Western Conference and the 
Midwest Universalist Conference 
voted an intent to merge the two 
Conferences at next April’s third 
joint annual meeting in Chicago. 
The vote was made contingent on 
continental merger and pledged 
consultation with interim Com- 
mittee Four. The joint Midcon- 
tinental Committee on Consolida- 
tion will prepare a constitution 
and -bylaws for submission to the 
societies of both Conferences early 
in February. 

The Universalist Church of 
America has launched a million- 
dollar Development Fund. Mid- 
west Universalists have their own 
committees working hard at meet- 
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jag this challenge they have set 
for themselves. 

The summer was busy. The 
twenty-second Lake Geneva Sum- 
mer Assembly used every bit of 
space available at the College 
Camp. There were six-hundred- 
fifty-two registered campers. The 
Bridgman (Michigan) Universal- 
ist Institutes featured a very suc- 
cessful youth week and a strong 
family week. The Estes Park 
Assembly for Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists, sponsored mainly by the 
Rocky Mountain Area Council, 
had three hundred conferees from 
twenty-two states and an LRY en- 
campment of about sixty young 
people. 

At Lake Geneva there were two 
main series of lectures, the one by 
E. IT. Buehrer on insights from 
the poets and the second by 
Stephen Fritchman on a “Man.- 
festo for Religious Liberals.” Both 
sets are to be published. Copies 
of tapes of these lectures and the 
series of religious education lec- 
tures by Dr. Ernest Kuebler are 
available for loan. We had our 
first Junior High camp with Alice 
Harrison, assisted by four young 
adults. Dr. Oscar Quimby of Cin- 
cinnati was General Chairman, 
John Ely of Cedar Rapids was 
Program Director and Harold 
Buck assisted. Mr. Buck will be 
Program Director of the 196] 
Assembly. 


At Estes Park at the end of 
july—with perfect weather—Presi- 
cent Dana Greeley gave the first 
night lecture and participated in 
ihe entire conference. The main 
‘ecturer was Dean Josiah Bartlett 
of the Starr King School for the 
Ministry, whose lectures will ap- 
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pear in full in the Compendium 
of the Assembly. Copies of the 
Compendium may be secured for 
one dollar each by writing Dr. 
Alice Smith, in care of the Denver 
Unitarian Society, 1400 Lafayette 
Street, Denver. Tapes of Dean 
Bartlett's lectures will be available 
through the same source. 

The fellowships people had a 
grand time at Estes with Betty 
Russell of the Grand Junction 
Fellowship and Mrs. Laile Bart- 
lett, who wrote the book on fel- 
lowships, Bright Galaxy. Betty and 
Laile made a great team. The 
sessions ran into extra innings! 

We made much use of national 
staff people at both summer as- 
semblies. ‘Those not already men- 
tioned include Mrs. Nelson Bur- 
gess, Director of the Alliance; 
Talbot Pearson of the Laymen’s 
League, Harold Bejcek of the 
Service Committee, Royal Cloyd 
of the Adult Programs Depart- 
ment, and Orloff Miller of the 
LRY. 

Special appreciation is due the 
Bob Marshall Book Stores. Bob 
himself ran a superb book store 
at Lake Geneva and worked from 
eight a.m. until ten p.m. daily. 
His brother Bill brought the same 
kind of- smile and Marshall en- 
thusiasm—along with Jim Mead— 
to Estes, also an excellent display 
of books. The Marshalls are Uni- 
tarians in Ann Arbor. Write to 
Bob in Ann Arbor for advice on 
how best to operate your society's © 
book table—you'll really get help! | 

Beginning early in September 
Gene Sparrow started with us, 


working full time. He is a Unt- 
tarian minister with a layman's 
experience. He will be my assistant 


and will be what the organization 
men call a “generalist’”’ in that 
he will respond to all kinds of 
calls for service. His special field 
of operations will be with the 
Conference and Area Council Fel- 
- lowships and Religious Education 
Committees. 

We hope strongly that within a 
couple of years we will be able 
to bring to our staff a top-flight 
religious education person. Then 
Mr. Sparrow will drop his staff 
relationship with that committee 
and give more time to work with 
college center groups, and young 
people. 

We came up encouragingly in 
our support of the denomination 
this last year—from $66,760 to 
$8 1,008—with Mr. Bergmark assur- 
ing us that the final report will 
show from eighty-five to eighty- 
seven thousand dollars for the 
UUA and $14,000 for the Develop- 
ment Fund! Our minimal, neces- 
sary goal for 1960-61 is $111,000, 


with our aspirations as high as’ 


$137,000. Our new committee on 
finance and fund raising consists of 
a very capable and enthusiastic 
body of men and women who are 
giving a great deal of time to basic 
study and planning. They will be 
implemented across the Confer- 
ence by a large number of laymen 
in the Area Councils and Metro- 
politan Centers. Dick Kuch’s office 
is readying extensive reports 
which will be: mailed shortly. 
Near-monthly conferences provide 
coordination between the Con- 
ference, the UUA, and the Uni- 
tarian Development Fund. 


The Conference, together with 
the Midwest Universalist Confer- 
ence, is committed to publishing 
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a substantial newsletter, beginniny 
in early October. It is to go into 
every Unitarian and Universalis: 
home at the lowest postage rates. 
A photo-offset operation, it will 
include pictures, news, editorials, 
and contributed articles. A con- 
sultative committee is being pulled 
together representing not only this 
newsletter but UNITY and the 
Unitarian Ministers Association 
Newsletter for this region, to see 
that we do not overlap, and that 
we do complement each other. 
Competent and trained volunteer 
editorial people are available and 
will be in charge of materials. The 
title of the first issue is likely to 
be “The Messenger,’ carrying on 
the name of the Universalist news- 
letter which is merging into this 
new publication. 

In our closer working staff rela- 
tions with the Universalists we 
are avoiding formalisms as much 
as possible. John MacPhee and I 
consult daily. He and I will do 
some things together. He is free 
to visit and consult with Unz1- 
tarian societies and I with Unt- 
versalist groups. We will work 
along together to see, over a 
period’ of time, how our natural 
abilities and interests suggest an 
eventual division of labor. The 
concept of staff we ‘have, which 
includes Gene Sparrow, Dick 
Kuch, our RE Chairman and her 
staff of field workers, is a team 
concept best calculated to en- 
courage creativity. 


Staff meetings are to be helc 
once a month to include MacPhee 
Sparrow, and Smith; MacPhee’s 
secretary, Dorothy Schaad, Jose. 
phine Matthews, and, wheneve: 
possible, Dick Kuch. 


Jeanne Kuch, Chairman for the 
past several years of our Confer- 
ence Religious Education Com- 
mittee, has resigned, firmly. She's 
a wife, a mother, and the full-time 
religious education director of the 
Evanston Church. Jeanne has 
eiven magnificent leadership to 
our religious education program. 
The growth in interest, in services 
rendered, in raised standards, in 
the multiplication of training op- 
portunities, has been tremendous. 
We are long overdue in expressing 
widely our appreciation of 
Jeanne’s fine leadership and in 
saying at the same time that the 
entire RE personnel of the Con- 
ference is the best there is and 
a source of inspiration to the 
whole denomination. 


We have the Conference Com- 
mittee on Religious Education, 
made up of representatives of all 
eight Area Councils, who are indi- 
vidually chairmen of Area Council 

E Committees. We have a sub- 
committee for the RE program at 
Lake Geneva, headed by Pauline 
Lewis. We have a subcommittee 
for the RE program at_ Estes, 
headed by Louise Stuart of Denver. 
We have another subcommittee, 
headed by Gladys Hilton, which 
works with Meadville and the 
Council of Liberal Churches Edu- 
cation Division in presenting the 
Meadville Summer Institute for 
KE Directors. We have a subcom- 
mittee on Field Services, headed 
by Virginia Sykes of Minneapolis 
cid twenty trained field workers. 
\’e want very much to have a new 
sibcommittee on RE for Fellow- 
Sips. Any wonder we say we need 
4 full-time RE staff person? 


The Meadville Religious Edu- 
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cation Directors’ Institute brought 
twenty-five Directors together at 
Meadville for three weeks of in- 
tensive training in July. Sidney 
Mead, Ross Snyder, and Robert 
Cope made up the teaching staff. 
The Institute demonstrated the 
good sense of our concept of giving 
professional training to capable 
volunteers. 

Please note that Pauline Lewis, 
“first lady of religious education” 
at First Church, Cincinnati, ar- 
ranged the RE program at Lake 
Geneva, was there a full week, 
then took training for three weeks 
at Meadville, then flew out to 
Estes to help conduct the work- 
shop on religious education there! 

The Western Conference has 
authorized a Public Relations 
Committee. We are most fortu- 
nate to have two members already 
chosen and enlisted. Douglas 
Anderson of Chicago will be chair- 
man. He is a very active layman 
in First Church and is Senator 
Paul Dougias’ manager. [he com- 
mittee is charged with giving its 
best counsel to our Board and 
Staff. Its task is therefore largely 
“internal.” 


Thad Clark, President of the 
Western Conference, and I had a 
couple of days together this sum- 
mer, talking about the challenges 
before us. We are attempting to 
grow fast enough to keep in sight 
of the expanding opportunities, 
yet we want our growth to be solid — 
and confident. ‘Thad gives much 
time to the active leadership of 
the Conference. Those who heard 
his intimate report at Minneapolis 
know the quality of his concerns. 


For our Board of Directors’ 
meeting in Chicago, September 


